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LITHUANIA, 
1795-1940 


BY INA CEPENAITE 


When a nation reaches a certain point in its 
political, cultural, and technical development, it 
tends to unite and form a state. The formation of a 
state is a great event in the history of any nations. 
But the retaining of independence has always been 
and is a problem for every state. It is an especially 
grave problem for the small states in our modern 
world which are controlled by great nations const- 
antly struggling for more lands and more power. 


The Lithuanians formed an independent state 
comparatively early — in the 13th century. It grew 
and prospered until in the 15th century it extended 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and included in 
its territory Ukraine, White Russia, and other 
Russian lands, Lithuania was one of the greatest 
states in Eastern Europe. In 1569 the Great Duchy 
of Lithuania was united with the Kingdom of Po- 
land on personal union basis. However, the rise of 
Russia on the East, of the Germanic powers — 
Austria and Prussia — on the West, and the mis- 
management of the union-state resulted in three 
divisions of Lithuania and Poland among Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. These divisions occurred in 
1772, 1793, and 1795. The largest part of Lithuania, 
and since the Napoleonic Wars the whole of Li- 
thuania, fell under Russian control. In 1795, Li- 
thuania lost her independence for the first time 
since the creation of the Lithuanian state. 


Years of hard oppression followed. But Lithuan- 
ians never lost sight of their common aim — the 
regaining of their independence. For more than a 
half century, the nobility constituted the opposition 
to Russian rule. Then, the intellectuals who rose 
from the common people took over. 


The first hope for separating from Russia came 
with the coming of Napoleon. Lithuanians helped 
the Napoleonic army, hoping that Napoleon would 
create an autonomic state under his protection. 
With the defeat of Napoleon, all hopes vanished. 
Though the Czar had pardoned all those who help- 
ed Napoleon, many were persecuted, sent to Russia, 
etc. 

After this unsuccessful attempt, secret societies 
were being formed among the nobility and among 
the youth in the schools of higher learning. Event- 
ually, encouraged by the liberal revolutions of 1830 
in France and Belgium, Poland revolted in Novemb- 
er of 1830, and Lithuania followed early in 1831. The 
common people helpsd the nobility, expecting that 
this revolution would bring an end to serfdom. But 


the revolution was unsuccessful and was cruelly put 
down. Several churches were closed, people were 
arrested and deported, Lithuanian schools were 
closed and Russian ones were opened instead, but 
they usually did not have any pupils. The only 
University of Lithuania was closed in 1832, and in 
1840 the Lithuanian Statute Book was abolished 
and Russian law became the law of the land. 


Hoping to win the common people over for the 
Czar, Russian administrators distributed the con- 
fiscated lands of the revolutionary nobles to the 
people for very small sums, Pressed from all sides, 
Czar Alexander II even proclaimed the absolish- 
ment of serfdom on Feb. 19, 1861. But the serfs 
gained actually little from it, and unsatisfaction 
spread as before. 


In 1863, a second insurrection started. Proclaim- 
ing liberty and equality to all, the noblemen want- 
ed to win the commoners to their aid. But this 
insurrection, like the preceeding one, met failure. 
Only it was put down even more harshly than the 
first. Muravyov, who came to be called the “Hang- 
er”, was sent especially from Russia to Lithuania 
to suppress the insurrection. Many leaders were 
hanged, people were arrested, killed, deported to 
Siberia or other Russian lands, their farms were 
confiscated, churches were closed, and priests were 
either killed or deported. Whole villages like Gul- 
binas, Ibénai, Javorava, Miskaiciai and others were 
completely burned and their inhabitants deported. 
An intense russification of Lithuania was started. 


This policy of Russification was first directed 
most severely at the schools. Only Russian teachers 
were appointed to higher schools, and in 1864 all 
parochial grammar schools were closed. Russian 
governmental schools were instituted here and 
there, but they had very few pupils. In these Rus- 
sian schools all subjects were taught in Russian — 
even religion. Police had the power to inspect these 
schools in order to see that the teachers carried out 
all these regulations. Besides, teachers were forced 
to sell or distribute books printed in Russian alpha- 
bets. (Russians use a completely different alphabet 
from the Latin one, which is used by Lithuanians.) 
They figured that if the children knew only the 
Russian alphabet, they could read only Russian, 
then they would speak only Russian, and eventual- 
ly they would become Russians. With this purpos2 
in mind, in 1865, the printing of Lithuanian books 
in Latin letters was prohibited. 


The churches were also attacked. Building 
of new churches and the repair of the old ones 
was prohibited. Some churches were closed and 
their priests deported. All church organizations, 
even Temperance Societies, were prohibited. People 
were forced to pray from Russian prayer-books or 
even attend Russian Orthodox churches. Many 
Russian Orthodox churches were built for the Rus- 
sian cclonists who were brought into Lithuania. 
They were given free land, which was confiscated 
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FREEDOM 


February 16th, 1918, is a memorable day in 
the history of Lithuania. For it was on this 
day that, after more than a century of Russian 
occupation marked by intense russification and 
denial of the fundamental human rights, the 
independence of Lithuania was again proclaim- 
ed to the world. 


Two generations of Russian rule had failed 
to suppress the desire for freedom and self- 
government in the Lithuanian people. Every at- 
tempt on the part of the Russians to expunge 
the idea of self-determination was answered by 
ever greater will to continue the struggle for 
freedom on the part of the Lithuanians. This 
unshaken will to freedom together with Pre 
sident Wilson’s doctrine of national self-deter- 
mination on the one hand and the favorable 
international situation on the other, finally 
resulted in the declaration of independence at 
the capital Vilnius some thirty-seven years 
ago. 


The declaration of independence was the 
realization of all the hopes and efforts of the 
patriots of the previous two generations—their 
reward for wil the sacrifices made in the cause 
of freedom. Independence, however, brought 
new problems with it — economic, cultural, and 
political, Time and effort were needed to solve 
them. Much was achieved during this period — 
much remained to be achieved. 


FOREVER 


Unfortunately the span of freedom lasted 
cnly twenty-two years. On June 14, 1940 the 
forces of Soviet Union, breaking the treaties 
and agrreements between the two countries, 
entered Lithuanian territory. Although the 
government of the United States and those of 
some other major powers never recognized this 
act of violence, the Republic of Lithuania was 
eclipsed by Soviet Russia. 

Once again, as in the nineteenth céntury, the 
resistance movement was started and it is still 
being carried on in every corner of the globe 
in which Lithuanians are residing on the soil 
of Lithuania, in the slave labor camps of Siber- 
ia, and especially in the countries outside the 
Iron Curtain. Once again sacrifices are being 
made. It is known that one fourth of the nation 
ha; either been killed, imprisoned, or deported 
to Siberia. 

The purpose of this struggle is a free and 
independent Lithuania. Throughout the ages 
people have fought and died that their children 
might be free in their own country. The cause 
of freedom in the world has suffered a great 
blow in Lithuania. But the struggle is not over. 
Lithuanians are continuing the struggle in their 
effort to convince the free world that Red Rus- 
sia poses a constant danger to world freedom. 
When the free world recognizes this, the first 
step will have been taken toward world free- 
dom. 


from the revolutionary Lithuanians, and the Rus- 
sian colonists were not allowed to sell their land to 
Lithuanians. 

At this same time intellectual and nationalistic 
movement started among the common farming 
people. When serfdom was abolished, their children 
were giver. the right to attend the schools of higher 
learning. A generation of true Lithuanian patriots 
was coming into being. The nineteenth century 
saw the birth of nationalism in all Western Europe, 
and Lithuania also experienced its force. 

People did not send their children to Russian 
schools, but secretly taught them their religion and 
how to read and write in Lithuanian at home. They 
refused to buy books in Russian letters and opposed 
as well as they could the closing of churches. Since 
1865, when the printing of Lithuanian books in 
Latin letters was prohibited, printing of books in 
the Latin alphabet was started in TilZé accross the 
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German border. It was started by Bishop M. Valan- 
éius (1801—11875), who himself wrote many books 
of religious and lay character which were published 
in Tilzé. These books were then secretly smuggled 
into Lithuania. The Rev. M. Sederavicius (1829— 
1907) was another great worker in this field. He 
organized a whole network of book-smugglers to 
bring these secretly printed books over the careful- 
ly watched border and spread them thraugh the 
whole of Lithuania, One of the most famous book- 
smugglers was J. Bielinis (1846—1918), for whose 
capture the Russian government had offered an 
award. Many of these books were confiscated: 
many book-smugglers were killed, or arrested and 
deported to Siberia. Nevertheless, the secretly dis- 
tributed books and newspapers spread through the 
villages and with them grew the number of patriot- 
ic farmers who could read in Lithuanian and who 
cherished their language, history, and traditions. 
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Scene of the Lithuanian Ballet “SuZzadétiné”. 


Mcst of the earliest tooks were prayerbocks or 
were religious in character. Eut later, when the 
number of patriotic and educated laymen grev, 
more books of general character were published. 
In the period of 1865—1904, when the printing of 
books in Latin letters was prohibited, 3,320 books, 
not including newspapers, were published, as estim- 
ated by Frof. Vaclovas Birziska in Senyjy Lietuvis- 
ky Knygy Istorija (1953), p. 31. 


The first Lithuanian newspaper published in Til- 
22 wes “AuSra” (The Dawn), which was started in 
1883. Its originator was Dr. J. Basanaviéius, who 
ais> contributed many articles. The two editors 
were MikSas and Sliipas. But it was forced to stop 
because of economic difficulties. The next well- 
known newspaper was “Varpas” (The Bell), started 
and edited by Vincas Kudirka, a writer and the 
author of the Lithuanian national anthem. It was 
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publishee frcm 1889 till 1905. There were other 
newspapers like ‘.\pZvalga” (1890—1856), “Tévynés 
Sargas” (1896—19U4), “Sviesa”, “Vienybé Lietuvi- 
ninky”, “Lietuviskas Balsas’’, and “Okininkas”, the 
last one especially suited for farmers. 


In spite of all the persecutions of book—smugglers 
and the readers of these secretly published books 
and newspapers, the number of publications, the 
number of readers, and the patriotism of the read- 
ers Was greater than ever. Realizing that this sec- 
ret movement could not be stopped and that it 
was doing too much harm, the Czar pressed by his 
advisors proclaimed the freedom of press on May 7, 
1904. Only the censorship of all the publications 
was retained. Now many more newspapers, ma- 
gazines, and books were published and read. 


Lithuanians also started to organize politically. 
Since the Revoluticn of 1905 in Russia and Lithuan- 
ia, a Duma — a representative advisory body to the 
Czar — was created in Russia, in which Lithuan- 
ilans also gained representation. The movement for 
more political rights grew stronger with time. In 
1914, World War I started, and Russia had to turn 
her eyes from the domestic matters to foreign 
affairs. The Lithuanians organized a representative 
Congress in Vilnius, which basing its act upon the 
Wilsonian principle of self-determination of na- 
tions proclaimed on Feb. 16, 1918, the independence 
of Lithuania. 


It was easier to proclaim Lithuania independent 
than to make her really so. Russian and German 
armies had to be defeated and chased out of Li- 
thuanian territory. A constitution had to be drawn 
up, a government and an army had to be organized. 
But through the faith and sacrifice of the Li- 
thuanian people everything was accomplished, and 
Lithuania became a free and democratic republic 
with 2.7 million inhabitants and a territory of 32,- 
090 sq. miles. Lithuanian independence was first 
recognized by Germany, then by Russia in 1920, and 
by 1922 by all major countries of the world. 


Lithuania immediately entered on the road of 
reconstruction. But the work was not, easy, for 
the country was badly devastated by war and for- 
eign armies. Lithuania was mainly an agricultural 
country, and therefore land reform was given se- 
rious consideration. In March, 1922, a Land Reform 
Law was adopted providing for more individual 
farms. Apart the actual distribution of land, efforts 
were made to increase the quality and quantity of 
agricultural produce in Lithuania. Drainage systems 
were introduced on rather extensive scales. Cogper- 
ative organizations like Pienocentras, Lietikis, Pa- 
rama, Lietuvos Kooperacijos Bankas, Lietuvos Cuk- 
rus were organized to help the farmer and to raise 
the quulity of Lithuanian products, Dairy industry 
grew considerably. As an example of the growth of 


Lithuanian agriculture, let us compare these figur- 
es. In 1913, there were 766.000 horned cattle in Li- 
thuania, but in 1937 there were 1,172,240. In 1924, 
there were 43,540 pigs in Lithuania, but in 1937 
there were 137,680. Not only the numbers but the 
quality increased also, because products were pre- 
pared for export as well as for home use. Our ex- 
ports increased tremendously too. As an example, 
the export of butter increased from 524 tons in 1924 
to 15,058 tons in 1937. Also, no bacon was exported 
in 1924, but in 1937, 10,577 tons of bacon was al- 
ready being exported. These developments were 
probably helped by the institution of higher agri- 
cultural schools, special traveling instructors, and 
the publication of special magazines for farmers. 


As a part of the program of reconstruction, in 
1922, Lithuania adopted its own currency with its 
basic unit “litas”. 


Also in 1922, the University of Lithuania was 
opened again. Cultural life developed very quickly. 
Lithuania had 2 Operas, a Ballet Company, several 
theatrical groups, museums, libraries, art galleries, 
etc. Many newspapers, magazines, books, and va- 
rious other publications were published. The numb- 
er of schools also increased very rapidly. There 
were 875 elementary schools in Lithuania in 1914 
and 37 high schools. In 1937, there were 2,550 ele- 
mentary schools with 287,000 pupils, and 89 high 
schools with 18,830 pupils, plus several commercial 
schools and various trade schools. There was the 
University, an Agricultural Academy, Trade Instit- 
ute, 3 Seminaries, Pedagogical Institute, Arts Acade- 
my, 2 Musical Academies, Veterinary Institute, Mil- 
itary Academy, and Science Academy. 


As can be seen, Lithuania really achieved a lot 
in its cultural, social, and economic life during the 
several decades of its independence. The people 
were free and happy in their native land, progres- 
sing each dav nearer to the level of other Western 
Eurcpean nations. 


Inspite of all the non-aggression pacts with Rus- 
sia, Russian armies entered Lithuania in 1940, be- 
cause of a secret agreement between Russia and 
Germany which gave Lithuania to Russia, Lithuan- 
ia lost her independence and is again under Rus- 
sian control. 

With sadness in our hearts we commemorate at 
the present time the sixteenth of February as Li- 
thuanian Independence Day. We will not let our 
faith waver, and we will keep our hope to see Li- 
thuania regain her independence for the second 
time. 


All statistics taken from 


Lietuva 1918—1938 


Edited by V. KemeZys 
Published in 1939 
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THE ANNEXATION OF LITHUANIA BY SOVIET UNION 


BY JULIUS SMULKSTYS 


To its great territorial disadvantage, Lithuania is 
a country situated geographically between two 
giants: Germany and Russia. From the thirteenth 
century on, when the Lithuanian state came into 
being, up to the present her political status has 
depended upon the strength of these two states, 
In the fourteenth century Lihuania emerged as 
the strongest political entity in Northeastern Europe. 
This was possible largely because at that time 
Russia was still two centuries away from achieving 
political unity. Consequently, Germany’s early 
Drang nach Osten, advanced by the Teutonic 
knights, was successfully checked at the battle of 
Tannenberg. During the eighteenth century Russia 
and Germany became strong and unified states. 
Their combined action, coupled with the internal 
disorders of the so-called Lithuanian-Polish king- 
dom, resulted in the Russian occupation of a large 
part of Lithuanian territory. 

When in 1918, Russia and Germany were two 
states completely exhausted by the long and de- 
vastating world war, the circumstances were again 
favorable for Lithuanian independence. On Feb- 
ruary 16, of the same year, the Lithuanian National 
Council, in Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania, issued 
a Declaration of Independence, which fired the 
whole nation to take up arms to assert its claims 
to freedom. Its efforts were not in vain. On July 
12, 1920, Lithuania and Soviet Russia signed a 
treaty of psace which unconditionally recognized 
Lithuanian sovereignity and indepenctence. Six 
years later, wishing to strengthen the effect of that 
treaty, both countries signed a Treaty of Non-Ag- 
gression which re-asserted the absolute sovereignity 
and territorial integrity of the contracting parties. 


In the late 1930’s, however, just as at the end of 
the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the 
twentieth, Germany and Russia greatly increased 
their military potential, and both were looking for 
an easy prey for a major showdown, a fact that 
everybody realized as inevitable. This, of course, as 
the experience in the past indicated, meant trouble 
for Lithuania. 

On August 23, 1939, Messers, Ribbentrop and Mo- 
lotov signed in Moscow a Treaty of Non-Agression, 
which contained a secret additional protocol where- 
by Lithuania was assigned to the German sphere 
of influence. One month later, upon the Soviet 
request, Lithuania was transferred to the Soviet 
sphere. This was done in the form of another secret 
protocol attached to the German-Soviet Boundary 
and Friendship Treaty which finally settled the 
partition of Poland between Germany and the 


Soviet Union. From the German Foreign Office 
archives, captured by the American military au- 
thorities during the war, it is evident that Hitler 
agreed to give Lithuania to Stalin as a bargain in 
return for the additional territory in Poland which 
was formerly agreed to be within the Soviet juris- 
diction. 

Thus, the modern dictators followed the example 
of their earlier counterparts, the Czars and kings, 
in dividing the spoils. The fate of Lithuania was 
decided without her participation in, or knowledge 
of, the decision. But even had she known about 
this secret deal at the time it was made, there was 
no chance that she could have escaped what had 
become, in view of the then existing political si- 
tuation in Europe, inevitable. 


The logical outcome of the German-Soviet agree- 
ments was the Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, by which the Lithuanian government 
was forced by the Kremlin to permit the Soviets to 
establish military bases (garrisoned 20,000 soldiers) 
in Lithuania. The treaty also provided for the 
return of the city of Vilnius with its adjoining area 
to Lithuania,*) and an agreement that “The two 
contracting parties undertake not to conclude any 
alliances nor to participate in coalitions directed 
egainst either of the contracting parties”, The Li- 
thuanian government tried every means to avoid 
the signing of this treaty. Realizing, however, that 
there was no help from the outside and that the 
Soviets, if their demands were rejected, would un- 
doubtedly invade the country, the Lithuanian 
Council of Ministers reluctantly accepted its un- 
favorable terms. 

The period following the Mutual Assistance 
Treaty was marked by repeated official Soviet de- 
clarations that Russia had no intentions of in- 
fringing upon Lithuanian sovereignity and in- 
cependence and that the only purpose of the Soviet 
troops in Lithuania was to guarantee her security. 
But this did not last very long. With the beginning 
of the new year, the Kremlin’s tone changed con- 


* The city of Vilnius is the historical capital of Lithuania. 
In 1920, according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace with 
the Soviet Union, Vilnius and the adjoining regions were to 
be a part of the territory of the Lithuanian state. Several 
months later, on October 7, 1920, Poland and Lithuania signed 
a treaty whereby Poland recognized Vilnius and its adjoin- 
ing regions as an integral part of the Lithuanian territory. 
One day tater, however, armed Polish forces occupied Vil- 
nius and most of the so-called Viinius region. Afterwards, 
the Vilnius dispute was marked by a long battle between 
Poland and Lithuania in the League of Nations. When the 
League finally decided that a plebiscite should be held in 
the disputed area in order to decide to whom it should be- 
long, Poland refused to abide by the League's decision. 
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FROM THE STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN 
FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE* 


“The Baltic peoples, in the face of every 
imposition, retain their will to be free and 
maintain their steadfast opposition to Soviet 
despotism. Terrorism has been prolonged, now, 
for 13 years. Many of their courageous and 
noble representatives have benn executed, 
deported, or driven into exile. But their 
martyrdom keeps patriotism alive... 

Some may say that it is unrealistic and 
impractical not to recognize the enforced in- 
corporation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. We believe, however, 
that a despotism of the Soviet type cannot 
indefinitely perpetuate its rule over hu.idreds 
of millions of people who love God, who love 
country, and who have a sense of personal 
dignity. 

The Soviet system which seeks to expunge 
the distinctive characteristics of nations, 
creed, and individuality must itself change or 
be doomed ultimately to collapse. The time of 
collapse depends largely on whether the 
peoples who remain free produce spiritual, 
intellectual, and material richness, and whe- 
ther we have a faith which can penetrate 
any Iron Curtain; and we must be sure that 
the captive peoples know that they are not 
forgotten, that we are no reconciled to their 
fate, and, above all, that we are not prepared 
to seek illusory safety for ourselves by a 
bargain with their masters which would 
confirm their captivity. 

These, Mr. Chairman, I can say to you, are 
our purposes. We have not forgotten the At- 
lantic Charter and its proclamation of ‘the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live.’ We 
still share the wish expressed in that charter, 
‘to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have forcibly been de- 
prived of them.’ 

This is an hour when it is particularly im- 
portant that our Nation’s dedication to these 
principles should be made manifest...” 


*) “Baltic States investigation’’ — U. S. Eighty-Third 
Congress. 


siderably. The Lithuanian government was soon 
accused of kidnapping and murdering Soviet sold- 
iers, and all proposals on the part of the Lithuan- 
lan government to investigate the charges by im- 
partial commissions were rejected by Moscow. Mo- 
lotov made the charges but refused to give any 
evidence concerning the allegedly kidnapped or 
missing soldiers. As a consequence of the charges 
in early June of 1940, Lithuanian Prime Minister 
Merkys was asked to come to Moscow to discuss 
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Soviet-Lithuanian relations which were growing 
worse every day. While the Lithuanian authorities 
were carefully gathering evidence which proved 
that all the Soviet charges were completely ground- 
less, Molotow accused Mr. Merkys of personally in- 
stigating a military alliance among the three Baltic 
states against the Soviet Union. The grounds for the 
new charge were based on an introductory article 
which the Prime Minister had written for the first 
issue of the Revue Baltique.*) 


This last charge clearly indicated that the Sov- 
iet leaders were ready for more drastic steps with 
regard to their western neighbor and were looking 
for alibies in order to ‘justify’ or ‘legalize’ their 
actions in the near future. 


On June 14, at approximately 11 P. M.; the Soviets 
issued an ultimatum to the Lithuanian govern- 
ment. The ultimatum contained three demands: 
(1) the prosecution of Skucas, the former Minister 
of Interior, and Povilaitis, the Director of the Se- 
curity Department — two men who the Kremlin 
charged to be most responsible for the alleged kid- 
nappings of the Soviet soldiers in Lithuania; (2) 
the formation of a new, friendly-to-the Soviets 
Council of Ministers, and (3) the admission of an 
unlimited number of Soviet troops to Lithuania. 
The reason given for the ultimatum was alleged 
breaches of the Mutual Assistance Treaty by the 
Lithuanian government: that it was plotting a 
military alliance against the Soviet Union, and the 
kidnapping and murder of Soviet soldiers. 


It is interesting to note that when the Lithuan- 
ian Foreign Minister UrbSys, to whom the ultimat- 
um was delivered in Moscow, asked Molotov for 
more time to consider its terms, the latter bluntly 
replied that there was no need for more time be- 
cause the Red Army in about twelve hours was to 
cross the Lithuanian frontier in force whatever the 
cecision of the Lithuanian government. The next 
day ten Red Army divisions marched into Lithuan- 
ia. President A. Smetona left the country; Molo- 
tov’s Deputy Foreign Commissar Dekanozov arrived 
in Kaunas the same evening in order to form the 
new Council of Ministers. The new cabinet was 
formed by him two days later. I included dyed in- 
the-wool Communists, some pro-Communists and a 
few truly patriotic citizens. This new Council, how- 
ever, was only the rubberstamp of the Soviet Mi- 
litary authorities in Lithuania, the Soviet Legation 
in Kaunas, and the Central Executive Committee 
of the Lithuanian Communist party, an organiz- 
ation that had less than 1500 members before the 
u'timatum. These three sources of political power, 
helnved by the ever and everywhere present NKVD, 
constituted the real government of Lithuania. 


* In his article Mr. Merkys welcomed the apocararce of the 
new magazine suqaesting closer cultural relations among the 
three Baltic countries: Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. Not a 
sinale word, however. was said about a military alliance or 
anything that might have implied such as allianse. 


In July, the leaders in Kremlin decided that the 
situation was ripe for the formal incorporation of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union. The old National 
Assembly was dissolved by a simple executive de- 
cree and elections to the Peoples’ Diet were im- 
mediately announced. There was only one list of 
candidates presented to the voters. Most of the 
candidates on this list were either Communists or 
Communist sympathizers, hand-picked by Dekano- 
zov. As everybody knew very well in advance this 
list, being the only list on the ballot, could not 
lose in an election. Immediately after the election 
the Soviets announced the already familiar figures 
of their political coup: 95.51 per cent of all eligible 
voters had voted, 99.19 per cent casting their bal- 
lots for the Soviet imposed list of candidates. 


The next Communist step towards final incorpor- 
ation was the convening of the newly elected Peopl- 
es’ diet. During its very first session, the Diet, 
amidst tremendous shouting stimulated by the 
NKVD, whose members were sitting among the 
delegates, and the Soviet armed guards who were 
patrolling in the Diet’s chambers, adopted a resol- 
ution asking the Soviet Union to admit Lithuania 
to the family of Soviet republics. The resolution 
itself was adopted in a truly Soviet fashion. As 
the President of the Diet, after having read the 
text, asked how many members were in favor of 
the resolution, the hall, which besides the delegat- 
es included also the carefully selected spectators, 
the professional Communist noise-makers, and the 
NKVD, burst into tremendous clamor which was 
enough to convince the President that the delegat- 
es were unanimously for the resolution. 

After the adoption of the resolution, the Diet 
elected a special commission which on August 3, 
1940, in Moscow, formally petitioned the annual 
session of the Supreme Soviet, to admit Lithuania 
to the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
Supreme Soviet, of course, agreed to honor the 
wish, and immediately announced Lithuania the 
Fourteenth Soviet Socialist Republic. 

In annexing Lithuania the Soviets violently de- 
fied the will of the Lithuanian people, internation- 
al law, and all principles of the basic human rights. 
Nevertheless, they were successful because power 
was on their side. And power was the only element 
that counted in the relations between small and 
large nations. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note that in 
executing the annexation of Lithuania, Stalin and 
Molotov committed an act of violence acording to 
the definition of their teacher Lenin who once 
wrote that, “Any incorporation of a small or weak 
nation into a large or strong state without the de- 
finite, clear and voluntary desire to that effect of 
that nation” and especially “if this nation is not 
accorded the right to decide the problem of the 
form of its political existence by a free vote — im- 
plying the complete withdrawal of the troops of 
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“Nevertheless, in 1939 when the Soviet 
Union began a reorientation of its policy, 
relations between Lithuania and the Soviet 
Union became strained... That same year a 
map appeared, published by the Russian ge- 
neral staff, showing Lithuanian territory as a 
component part of the territory of the Soviet 
Union. In addition to its military significance, 
this map shows that the attack on Lithuania 
by the Soviet Union was premeditated... 

In view of the developing international 
conflict, Moscow anticipated the idea of event- 
ual victory of the Communist revolution by 
means of a Second World War. Naturally with 
such prospects in mind, the Soviet Union was 
not interested in maintaining the status quo 
in the Baltic; quite to the contrary, it was 
interested in conducting matters so that such 
a conflict should take place in order that it 
would be possible to carry out Stalin’s oath 
given at the grave of Lenin: ‘We swear to 
you Comrade Lenin, that we will not spare 
our lives in the strengthening and the ex- 
tension of the union of the toilers of the 
earth, the Communist International.’ (History 
of the Communist Party in the U. S. S. R., 
1928.) 

To further these ends, Moscow opened the 
gates for aggression in Europe by the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact, signed on August 23, 1939. 
According to Molotov, the actual initiator of 
the pact “had been Stalin who — through his 
speech of March of this year (1939) which 
had been well understood in Germany — had 
brought about the reversal in political relat- 
ions.” (Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939—41, p. 76.) 
By this pact the Soviet Union received eastern 
Poland, Latvia, and Estonia, while Lithuania 
was assigned to Germany, and only later, on 
September 28, 1949, through an additional 
protocol, did Lithuania fall to the Soviet 
Union. 

At this point it is necessary to note that 
neither in its negotiations with England and 
France on the forming of a mutual-assistance 
agreement nor in its parallel negotiations 
with Germany did the Soviet Union consider 
Lithuanian territory in its sphere of vital 
interests ,..” 


*) “Baltic States Investigation’’ — U. S. Eighty-Third 
Congress. 


the incorporating or merely strong nation — then 
the incorporation is an annexation, i, c., an arbit- 
rary appropriation of a foreign country, an act of 
violence.” 
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LITHUANIA 
UNDER THE SIGN 
OF SWASTIKA 


(Occupation of Lithuania from 1941 to 1944) 


BY JONAS RIMASAUSKAS 


The relations between Germany and Lithuania 
during the existence of the latter as an independ- 
ent and sovereign state from the 12th century until 
the second World War would afford a study of 
vast proportions and should be dealt with separat- 
ely and on a later occasion. 


Whenever war broke out, the German slogan 
“Drang nach Osten” (Drive to the East) was a 
cause for dread and apprehension to Lithuania as 
an eastern neighbor of Germany. History repeated 
itself during the last World War when, on June 22, 
1941, Nazi Germany marched against Soviet Russia, 
which had already invaded and occupied the Re- 
public of Lithuania. The Soviet Army in Lithuania 
met swift defeat, and, scattered and disorient- 
ed, surrendered to the Germans or retreated east- 
ward in disorder. The Lithuanian nation, whose 
spirit of independence could not be suppressed, had 
risen in arms and contributed no little in over- 
throwing the yoke of Soviet occupation which had 
destroyed its towns, villages, farms and families. 
The workers had strenuously and stubbornly de- 
fended their factories and workshops. The officials 
of the Soviet administration in Lithuania and of 
their Communist Party fled in panic, following the 
Red Army in retreat to Russia. With their with- 
drawal ended the murder and deportation of 
people, a nightmare of cruelty and terror defying 
all description. A temporary government of Li- 
thuania was constituted to guide and reconstruct 
the political, cultural and economic life of Lithuania. 
Order was reestablished in the administration and 
in the country. But this moment of peace and 
exultation was shortlived, for the new invaders, the 
Nazis, soon started to show their unfriendly aims. 
On July 17, 1941, a General Commissar, Dr. Adrian 
von Renteln was appointed to govern and control 
the territory of Lithuania occupied by the Germans. 
The German commissar for all German occupied 
territories in the eastern theatre of war Lohse, in 
his proclamation of July 28, 1941 to the people of 
Lithuania, defined the position of General Com- 
missar Renteln in Lithuania in the following 
manner: 


General Commissar Dr. von Renteln is responsible 
to me, as a representative of the Commissariat of 
the Reich for the Eastern Area, for the execution 
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of all orders of the Government of the Reich and 
mine, His own orders and decrees in the area un- 
der his control are also obligatory in any case. 

On that same day five other district commissars 
were appointed for the territory of Lithuania by 
decree: for the city of Kaunas — Kramer, for the 
district of Kaunas — Lentzen, for the city of Vil- 
nius — Higst, for the district of Vilnius — Wulff, 
for the town and district of Siauliai — Gewecke. 
The same decree emphasized that the “orders of 
the district commissars were to be carried out in 
all cases” and that “in the future, orders to civi- 
lians would be given only by the organs of the 
civilian government.” 

The coming into power of the civilian members 
of the Nazi Government, the commissars, ended 
whatever cooperation had existed on secondary and 
non-political issues between the German Military 
Government and the Temporary Government of 
Lithuania. The Temporary Government of Lithua- 
nia, against its own will, ceased its functions on 
August 5, 1941, and its members joined the under- 
ground movement of resistance of Lithuania. One 
tyrant had succeded another, and now one had to 
submit to the German—Nazi rule. Any public speech 
on the independence of Lithuania was met by the 
GESTAPO with those same measures used to main- 
tain peace and order in the country. 

The Nazi government of occupation in Lithuania 
had three purposes: 


a) to suppress the political and cultural cons- 
ciousness of the country and its expression 
in any form. 

b) to exploit the country economically by 
amassing as many agricultural and other 
products as possible to further the contin- 
uance of their war at the expense of the 
material welfare of the local inhabitants. 

c) to mobilize the youth of Lithuania and to 
incorporate it into their “war machine” 
against the western allies. 


When necessary, these aims were enforced with 
police measures. 

Perhaps, in carrying out their three-point prog- 
ram, the invaders were most successful in the 
economic plunder of the country. According to the 
calculations of the experts, during the first in- 
complete 28 months of occupation (until the autumn 
of 1943), the Germans took the following out of Li- 
thuania: 


live pigs —_— 31,700 tons 
eggs — — 94,000,000 

milk —— 50,000 tons 

cattle over —_ — 254.000 tons 
grains over — — 424.000 tons 
potatoes —— 426.000 tons 
horses about — — 100.000 


and sundry other stock and produce. This was a 
lethal blow to the economy of Lithuania and to its 
people. 
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The “brains” of the political life of that time, as 
well as the members of the former temporary gov- 
ernment, joined the underground movement. Po- 
litical parties or movements representing the in- 
terests of the Lithuanian nation did not exist in 
the open. The publications and manifestoes of the 
illegal underground press which were appearing 
regularly and copiously served to nourish and 
kindle the feelings of the people, supported the 
determination of the country to resist, and brought 
to light the material and moral damage caused to 
the country by the occupant. 


Tribute must also be paid to the Lithuanian 
academic youth. The students of Lithuania joined 
in the cause in full strength and with thorough 
understanding of the problem facing their country. 
Very often student bodies and single individuals 
played a prominent part in this fight for freedom. 


On February 16, 1944, a Supreme Committee for 
the Liberation of Lithuania was formed out of the 
existing political parties and underground move- 
ments which had originated during the years of 
occupation, and today, from the free world, it leads 
all efforts striving for the liberation of Lithuania. 


In autum of 1942, the Nazis struck at the higher 
Lithuanian educational institutions and other 
educational organizations. The schools were occup- 
ied by military personnel, and were often used for 
civilian gavernment purposes. The students of 
elementary schools were forced to study the German 
language. Finally, in March, 1943, the universities 
and other schools of higher learning were closed. 
The students were forced to join the German mi- 
litary corps and the German “war machine.” Li- 
thuanian intellectuals: professors, administration 
officials and students were arrested and sent to 
German concentration camps. The press and pub- 
lishing houses did not fare any better. The public- 
ation of books was restricted, and the press was 
under the constant and meticulous vigilance and 
censure of the Nazi occupation government. Even 
the publication of school texts was prohibited on 
the pretext of a paper shortage. As a result of these 
reasons and of other privations, work in the 
elementary and high schools became impossible. 


The mobilization into the German Army of the 
Lithuanian youth was a complete failure from the 
point of view of the interests of the invader. Re- 
cruiting was resisted in every way. The students of 
the universities and of the intermediate schools did 
not heed the German decrees and sabotaged them 
with all the means available to them. When the 
universities were closed, the students left 
larger cities and moved to the villages to live with 
their parents or relatives, The German police tried 
to hunt them out and deliver them to the German 
military service, but they were unsuccessful. They 
did not have enough personnel to capture each 
youth and their efforts were further hindered by 


the Lithuanian so-called “self-government” organs 
and police who helped such youths to hide. 


This obstructive action against the mobilization 
of the Lithuanian youth by the German Army, di- 
rected by the underground movement for the liber- 
ation of Lithuania, provoked the anger and revenge 
of the occupants, especially when the mobilization 
of the youths into the so-called “SS” detachments 
in 1942—1943 did not succeed. The deportation of 
workers for forced labor in Germany and in their 
war industries also failed. During the entire period 
of occupation, about 35,000 to 40,000 people were 
deported. The German Civilian Government de- 
manded that this number be raised at least up to 
150,000. But this plan, like the others, did not suc- 
ceed. Finally, the summer of 1944 drew near. The 
Germans were on the eve of losing the war, and the 
Lithuanians were again threatened with a Soviet 
occupation. The Lithuanian nation placed its hopes 
in the Western Democratic countries, but the Sov- 
iets were allowed to occupy Lithuania and the other 
two Baltic countries, Latvia and Estonia, with the 
approval and blessing of the “Big Four”. 


Besides the huge material damages suffered by 
Lithuania at the hands of the Nazis, the losses in 
human beings were great. About 124,000 Lithuanian 
people of Jewish descent were annihilated, and 
about 29,500 people of Lithuanian descent who had 
sought to weaken the military strength of Germany 
and who had fought Nazi vandalism and the policy 
of occupation in Lithuania were sent to German 
prisons and concentration camps as active enemies 
of National Socialism. About 6,000 of them, unable 
to bear the hard regime of the prisons and con- 
centration camps, died or were murdered. About 
2480 Lithuanians perished in the concentration 
camp of Flossenburg alone, about 1,000 in Stutthof 
and 700 in Sachsenhausen. The number of the vict- 
ims among those.deported for forced labor who pe- 
rished during -the bombardments of German 
war industries has not been established, but it was 
considerable and a heavy blow to the Republic of 
Lithuania. 


During the second Bolshevik invasion the number 
of persons who fled from Lithuania reached 120,000 
to 130,000 persons, but part of them never reached 
western Germany as they were overtaken by the 
Bolshevik Army detachments. They were never 
returned to Lithuania, but found “shelter” in the 
forced labor camps of the Soviet Union. 


And who can count the scars left by the damages 
and abuses of war which overnight transformed the 
efforts and creations of a people into ashes and 
turned that same people into homeless beggars 
seeking charity? 


The free Lithuanians in the western world be- 
lieve that the work and the fight, the funds col- 
lected and spent, and the pains suffered will not 
be in vain. It is their faith and determination that 
Lithuania will be free again. 
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WITH LITHUANIANS 


e The 16th of February was 
again commemorated by U. S. 
Senate and House of Represent- 
atives this year. An invocation 
was said by the Very Rev. J. 
Balkunas on Febr. 15, wile the 
same ceremony was performed 
the next day by the Very Rev. P. 
Juras. On the same ocasion Se- 
nators Douglas (Ill.), Lehman 
(N. Y.), and others, as well as 
over 20 U. S. representatives as- 
serted their faith in the restor- 
ation of independence to Li- 
thuania in speeches before the 
Senate and the House. On Febr. 
16 the Lithuanian flag was flown 
over the Capitol and later was 
conveyed to the Very Rev, P. 
Juras as 2 present to the Li- 
thuanian nation. 

e In the U. S. A. a “Bulletin 
of the Lithuanian Bibliographic 
Services” is being published. 
Here we find listed the most 
important Lithuanian publicat- 
ions from all over the free world, 
and also the most important 
articles that appear in Lithuan- 
ian periodical literature. The 
publishers of this bulletin are 


LITHUANIAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Secretariate For External Relations 
Box 652, Station A, 
Champaign, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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the Supreme Lithuanian Com- 
mittee of Liberation, and the 
editor is A. Ruzancovas. 

e Miss Irena Paceviéiuté, an 
artist, now living in Rome, re- 
cently had an exhibition of her 
works. In collaboration with five 
other artists, Miss Paceviciuté, 
exhibited 21 paintings. The ex- 
hibition was at the Exhibition 
Palace of Rome and lasted two 
weeks. 

@e Miss Elena Kuprevicius, a 
young violinist from Argentina, 
is having a successful concert 
tour in the U. S. and Canada. 
The young violinist is well 
known from her concerts in 
South America, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and other countries. 

e News from Lithuania behind 
the Iron Curtain that writers 
are reprimanded for not writing 
more about the “Communistic 
Paradise” is further evidence 
that behind the Iron Curtain all 
freedom of creative expression 
is denied to the artist. 

e While traveling in India, 
Very Rev. J. Prunskis, Ph. D., a 
well-known journalistic writer 
and editor from Chicago, met a 
Lithuanian, Mr, Svirnelis, who 


edits a non-periodical newspaper 
with a circulation of 3,500 cop- 
ies. 

e J. RimaSauskas, a former 
political prisoner of the Com- 
munists and the Nazis, is about 
to finish his report to the U. S. 
Congressional Committee on the 
Investigations of Communist ag- 
gression; the report concerns 
Communist genocide in Lithuan- 
ia and is well documented and of 
enormous value. 

e About 70 Lithuanian stud- 
ents, recent immigrants, study 
at the universities of Canada. 

e The artist, Adomas Galdi- 
kas, had an exhibition of his 
fine art works. The N. Y. Times 
regards the exhibition as one 
of the brightest exhibits of the 
season. 

e The U. S. government has 
received the results of the Ker- 
sten Commission investigation 
by the U. S. Congress. It seems 
quite clear that Lithuania and 
the other Baltic countries were 
occupied and incorporated into 
the U. S. S. R. by force, 

e A well-known Lithuanian 
artist, Prof. A. Varnas, celebrat- 
es his 75th birthday this year. 
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